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not been alone, he would have lost his life, for a comrade would not
have had his extraordinary resistance and Guillaumet would not have
wanted to leave him. . . . Fortunately he had on him a small pocket
compass that his chief had by chance given him a few days before.
Neither rope nor piolet. No experience of mountain-climbing. No hope
of getting out alive. And the thing that first made him set out was tie
desire to leave his body clearly visible, for it occurred to him that his
widow would have to wait four years before getting his insurance if
there were any question of his being dead. But as long as he was walk-
ing, he might as well go toward salvation. And once on the way . . .
Nothing with which to warm himself. Nothing to eat. . . . But,
above all, the great preoccupation of not going to sleep. To rest he
chose rocks with such a slope that he could cling to them only when
awake. Terrible temptation to let oneself go to sleep. The lure of the
snow-fields; voluptuous torpor. . . . The third day, he slid to the bot-
tom of a ravine, from which he gets out completely soaked. He has
the constancy to go back, climbing a three-thousand-foot slope in
order to dry himself in the first rays of the sun. And for four days, no
food. He fears losing control of his thoughts and concentrates his en-
tire will on the choice of those thoughts!
Courage in this case lies not in risking one's life, but on the con-
trary . . .
All this is what Tonio is to relate. I ask to go over his story, for I
shall never forgive him for spoiling it. What our present literature most
lacks is heroism.
My ear, or some even more subtle precision-balance or other, re-
mains just as hard to please. One foot more or less to my sentence and
it shocks me like a bad line of verse. I cannot endure being quoted
wrongly (as so often), even if it were with the best intention in the
world.
Paris, 10 April
Back in Paris two days now. Bad work at Vence, at Grasse, at
Saint-Clair. . . . My idle brain manufactures gloom, disgust, bore-
dom, and the call of spring finds no reply in my heart. Unfaithful to
myself and to all my rules of life, I suffer from a limitless liberty with-
out employment Any occupation whatever that tied me down would
be welcome. I have often noticed how an obligation facilitates happi-
ness in me; a task to be accomplished. I shall not recover myself with-
out discipline. This is where religious practices triumph. The thinking
creature with himself alone as an end suffers from an abominable void.
Travel is but a numbing. I have reached the age when I should like
the best from myself, I get nothing, and I have forgotten how to de-
mand.